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of floorcloth. The natives used their long shawls of
white cotton. I tried to borrow some cloth, but failed; I
was about to return for a towel when one of the officers
kindly saved me the trouble by lending me two long bags
belonging to the department. I made over my rations to
the common stock of our mess, and we ate our dinner
with more tranquil minds, relieved for the present, at
least, of fear of starvation.
At sunset we repaired again to the ramparts. As we
passed the archway, I noticed that the heap of <rubbisli
had perceptibly increased, both in size and offensiveness.
The dead sheep was also exhaling a most sickening efflu-
via. We ascended to one of the towers on the land side,
and sat by an embrasure; through the opening we could
see the ravines, the cantonments, and glimpses in places
of the country beyond. At dusk the fires appeared as
on the previous evening, showing that the destruction of
the station was still proceeding; a few streaks of florae
that rose far away indicated that fresh villages were
being set on fire.
The heat of this night, I thought, exceeded even that
of the preceding one; perhaps sleeping less soundly I
was more conscious of it. I awoke again bathed in per-
spiration ; the sun's rays dried my clothes, but they could
not remove the dust and dirt with which three days and
nights of continual wearing had encrusted them. Clothes
were no more to be purchased than food; I wanted sadly
a change of garments, so I set out to beg or to borrow.
All were kind, though few had much to spare; one friend
lent me a shirt, another a coat, while from a chance
stranger I received the gift of a pair of trousers. I re-
turned home, able to enjoy the unspeakable luxury of
clean clothes.
In the course of the day I had the greater pleasure of